EAST ASIA : PAST AND PRESENT 


A trip to East Asia is not just another summer vacation, but 
the experience of a lifetime: That was certainly the feeling of most 
of the nearly 90 students that I brought to China and Japan in 1975 and 
1976. Our month long trips were the culmination of many hours of 
classroom preparation and our "students" represented a broad cross-section 
of the Concordia Community. Both professor and students were in for 
everything but the normal university experience. 


Whatever one's academic preparation, there is nothing like a 
field trip experience to bring home the differences between East and 
West. To start with, there is the physical journey - any doubt about 
the distance between China and Montreal is erased from the mind of even 
the most seasoned traveler by the more than 24-hour trip; coupled with 
a 13 hour time change and the international dateline and you immediately 
have the makings of a disoriented westerner. Then there is the language 
barrier - not only do Chinese and Japanese sound different from our 
western languages, they are written in characters which seem quite 
alien to the uninitiated; the disoriented tourist placed suddenly in 
Tokyo or Peking finds himself in a very different world in which English 
and French are of little or no use. Cultural differences also assume 
great significance on such a trip - although there are superficial 
technological similarities between East and West, it became clear to us 
time and again that our new found Asian friends were approaching modern 
technology with some very different historical perspectives. 


Quite honestly not that many students started out the course 
with any real enthusiasm for Japan. Most students were primarily 
interested in China and regarded Japan as a throw-in forced upon them 
by a professor with esoteric interests. But Japan proved to be a very 
exciting place: In 1976 we spent two weeks in Japan, primarily in 
Tokyo and Kyoto, but also visiting Nikko, Kamukura, Toba and Nara. 
Tokyo is always a shock for the western tourist, because it seems 
more "modern" and yes, even more "western" than our own big cities. 
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Superficially, Japan has skyscrapers, highways, rapid transit 

systems, traffic jams, pollution, McDonalds and Dunkin Donuts. But 
there are also women dressed in traditional costumes, thousands of 
faithful worshipers at serene Shinto Shrines and frenetic Buddhist 
temples, and the quiet inspiration of the centuries-old tea ceremony 
staged in carefully preserved gardens amidst towering buildings. In 
the countryside tradition is everywhere - and one's understanding of 
modern Japan changes dramatically after checking into a Japanese-style 
country inn where all guests rid themselves of modern clothes for 
Kimono and slippers. After ritual communal baths, leisurely strolls 
through twisting paths of nurtured Japanese gardens, one 
finds oneself relaxed and ready for sleep - on straw mattresses placed 
on the floor. But just when you think you have finally grasped the 
essence of modern Japan you are whisked away to the famous Bullet train 
which rushes through the heart of Japan at speeds of 130 m.p.h.! Kyoto 
is clearly the highlight of any trip to Japan and the place where any 
tourist should plan to spend most time. Japan's capital for more than 
1000 years, Kyoto is the cultural and hisorical center of the country. 
We visited many temples, shrines and palaces but we also visited a 
hospital, university, a primary school and factories. We came away from 
Japan realizing that the Japanese have not merely imitated the 

west, producing an oriental transplant of North American society. 

Far from it: Instead they have preserved many aspects of their unique 
cultural heritage, which they have blended into a technologically modern 
but sociologically very different society. 


It is difficult to decide whether there is a greater culture 
shock travelling from Montreal to Japan (where there are comforting if 
superficial similarities) or from Japan to China. China overwhelms the 
visitor because it is so completely different, so smugly self-contained 
and so immense. People - nearly one billion - are everywhere. The 
impact of modern technology is evident in China, particularly in urban 
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areas, but one's foremost impression is that China is a very poor 
country indeed. The Chinese themselves keep reminding you that they 
are "poor and backward" with much to learn, but they also frequently 
request that their not incon siderable progress since 1949 be judged 

by conditions in China before rather than by western standards. We 
spent two weeks in China in 1976 visiting Peking, Nanking and Shanghai, 
and travelling by train from one city to another. 


Peking is the highlight of any trip to China because there 
is so much of China's history spread out before you. From China's 
ancient past the Great Wall stands as a silent monument to the might 
of dynasties more than 2000 years before. The Forbidden City provides 
a glimpse of China's more recent history; this magnificent palace complex - 
home of the Manchu rulers of China until the Revolution of 1911 - 
dominates the city of Peking. And then there is the contrasting serenity 
of the Summer Palace on the city's outskirts. There are also monuments 
of the recent Chinese Revolution - Tien-an-men Square where millions of 
Red Guards proclaimed their loyalty to an aging Chairman Mao; the new 
mausoleum for Mao Tse-tung and various museums of revolutionary history. 
But the real impact of Peking ismade by people. Thousands silently 
doing "tai-chi" exercises at 5 a.m.; bicycle traffic jams during carless 
rush hours; the enthusiasm of young school children; the pride of older 
peasants who have seen the countryside transformed since 1949; the 
tempered enthusiasm of former Red Guards who have had to give up many of 
their youthful ideals to settle down in the countryside far from their 
families. 


Travelling by steam train to Nanking and later Shanghai, one is 
struck by the intense use of all available lands. As western guests 
we were provided with luxurious sleeping accommodations compared to 
those available to most Chinese travellers. We even boarded the train 
on a separate platform: The train made two unscheduled stops - one in 
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morning to pick up fresh eggs for breakfast and a lurching stop to 
avoid a cow which had wandered onto the tracks. The train provided 

an opportunity for us to sit back and gain a panoramic view of the 
seemingly endless and ever more lush Chinese countryside. Shanghai 

is a sharp contrast to Peking, with many western style buildings 
(including our hotel left over from before 1949). The people in 
Shanghai are different too - friendlier, more curious , more casual 
with foreigners. China's largest city is cosmopolitan and predictably 
more frenetic than Peking. 


A trip to East Asia provides even the most jaundiced tourist 
with new perspectives on his own culture as well as a greater sensitivity to 
the varieties of Asian experiences with modernization. This is the 
trip of a lifetime and adequate academic preparation appears to make 
a Significant difference in the traveler's appreciation of the cultures 
of the East. 


M. Singer 
2 March 1981 


